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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


PINCKNEY LECTURE—ON THE GREATNESS OF GOD. 
By the Rev. N. Hyatt, Rector of St. James, Santee, delivered on the 10th Nov., 1847. 


Psatm 145;.3.—“ Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised; and his greatness 
is unsearchable.” 


There is, perhaps, no fact more generally admitted, and none which 
the most enlightened more deeply feel, than that the human mind, in 
the exercise of its powers, is limited to a comparatively narrow sphere. 
The knowledge we have of things immediately around us is very 
imperfect. We are unable fully to comprehend the objects of sense— 
to explain all their phenomena—to resolve material substances into 
their component parts and understand ail their properties. Who 
has ever been able to say what matteris? It is true that our know- 
ledge embraces numerous, interesting and important facts, which we 
derive from consciousness and perception: but every thing around us 
in the material world, is possessed of an essential nature and has 
qualities which baffle every attempt of our minds fully to investigate 
them. | 

And with reference to ourselves, our knowledge is as imperfect. 
We cannot comprehend ourselves—penetrate into the inmost recesses 
of the soul, discover its nature, its qualities, the secret springs of 
action, that which gives life and motion, and which controls these 
bodies in every movement. We only know that there is something 
within us which is life-giving and powerful, and which we feel to be 
immortal. 

How then can we comprehend God, who is infinitely superior to us, 
and the mysteries of whose nature are infinitely more profound? 
Not only are we unable to conceive of His essential and absolute 
perfections, but the manifestations of them in this world are of such 
a character, that our apprehension of them is entirely different from 
that of other objects. What the human mind may be able to accom- 
plish in its progress of endless developmeut in another state, we know 
not; but we do know, that in this world it gives expression to its 
highest attainment in relation to God, when, in the language of the 
Psalmist it adoringly exclaims, ‘Great is the Lord, and greatly to be 
praised;- and his greatness is unsearchable !” 

But still, though we cannot fully comprehend the subject, it will not 
be unprofitable for us to attempt, reverently, to scan infinity—nay ; 
it is our duty to dwell on the attributes of Deity—that our concep- 
tions of His character may become more enlarged, our sense of His 
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age and power more profound—and our veneration and love for 
im more in accordance with His supreme excellence. 

And in occupying your attention with the subject appropriate to 
the present occasion,* “the Greatness of God”—I shall speak of 
His presence and power as illustrative of that greatness which is 
unsearchable. | 

Where is He—or where is He not? Behold, says Solomon, the 
heaven, and heaven of heavenscannot contain Thee.j Is He present 
‘ with us? The Psalmist says, “Thou compassest my path and m 
lying down. Whither shall I go from Thy spirit, or whither shall 
flee from Thy presence; I cannot escape Thee in heaven; I cannot 
flee from Thee in hell. If I take the wings of the morning and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall Thy hand 
lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me.”{ God Himself asserts 
the attribute of His Omnipresence. ‘Am I a God at hand, saith the 
Lord, and not a God afar off? Can any hide himself in secret places 
that I shall not see him? DonotI fill heaven and earth saith the 
Lord?’’§ Yes, says St. Paul—* He filleth all in all.’’|| 

The great fact which is here declared on divine authority—that the 
presence of God pervades the universe, receives confirmation, so far as 
this world is concerned, from reason as well as from revelation. For 
we can only account for the phenomena of life and motion from the 
fact of His presence; and thus reason, aside from revelation, leads 

us to conclude in favor of the universality of His presence. 

Wherever we look, we are made sensible of His presence. In the 
elements that surround us—in the productions of the earth, and in all 
that lives and moves for the use and enjoyment of man. 

“There is a tongue in every leaf, 
A voice in every rill, 
A voice that speaketh everywhere, 


In flood and fire, through earth and air! 
A tongue that’s never still. 


‘Tis the Great Spirit wide diffused 
Through every thing we see, 

That with our spirits communeth 

Of things mysterious—Life and Death, 
Time and Eternity.” 

And this consciousness of the presence of God is not confined to 
the Christian or to the philosopher—the untutored sons of the forest 
see the evidence and feel the presence of a Great Spirit, that Great 
Spirit whom wecall God. They offer sacrifices to appease His wrath, 
and holo-causts in grateful return for His benefits. — 

And in order to have our minds duly impressed with a sense of the | 
Greatness of God as illustrated by His presence, we should, in con- 
templating it, go into particulars. The simple idea that God is present 
in this world of ours, will, of itself, fail in securing to us those enlarged 
conceptions of His character worthy of their original, and of awake- 
ning within us such sentiments as are worthy of being cherished 





* Vide—Chief Justice Pinckney’s Will. 
t 1 Kings viii: 27. t Psalm 139: 3, 7-10. 
§ Jer. xxiii: 23, 24. || Eph. 1: 23. 
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towards Him who is infinite. We should consider what an endless 
variety of objects this world contains, and their degree of remoteness, 
That every part of it has its inhabitants or its productions, where God 
is essentially and influentially present with every mind, with every 
plant, with every thing that lives and moves. And passing from one 
particular to another, and from one portion to another, the mind will 
gradually be enabled to comprehend the whole more fully than it 
could otherwise do, and there will be awakened within us a more 
profound sense of His Greatness. 

And when our minds have been duly impressed with a sense of the 
all pervading presence of God in this world, we should direct our 
attention to those brighter spheres which reveal to us in characters of 
light that God is there also. And when we have contemplated the 
number and vastness of those which are within the circle of human 
knowledge until the mind is overwhelmed by the effort of attaining 
any well defined idea of the extent of the presence of God, or of 
realizing His Greatness, we have still to remember, and be impressed 
with the fact, that all our knowledge only embraces a finite part of 
infinite space—filled with systems, and where God is every where 

resent, as essentially and efficiently as He is in this world of ours. 

II. The Greatness of God appears also from His power. 

In renewing His covenant with Abraham—He declared “I am the 
Almighty God.” And many other portions of Scripture might be 
adduced equally explicit in asserting the Omnipotence of Deity. But 
this truth is so consonant with reason, and so generally acknowledged 
as to make any farther proof unnecessary. ‘To have our minds duly 
impressed with this truth should be our great object. We should 
endeavor to realize as far as we possibly can, that there is a Being who 
is Almighty, and that this Being is one with whom we have to do. 
Our first idea of the power of God is to be derived from its exercise 
in creation. 

“In the beginning, it is written, God created the heavens and the 
earth.” The power which can create far surpasses our comprehen- 
sion. For it is as far removed from that which is finite as infinity 
itself. It is in vaintherefore for us to attempt to estimate the extent 
of that power which Deity exercised when “He spake and it was 
done. He commanded and it stood fast.” We can only contemplate 
the exercise of that power with wonder and amazement, feeling our 
own insignificance. e can only go from one particular to another 
in reference to things created, and in this way have our minds strongly 
impressed with the greatness of creating power. 

__ When we survey this globe, there are presented to us impressive 
illustrations of the greatness of the power of God. Incontemplating 
the lofty mountain, whose summit rises above the clouds in peerless 
grandeur, or the wide expanse of waters flowing from shore to shore 
in power and majesty sublime, we are deeply affected; but when 
we contemplate the whole—the magnitude of this earth, with all that 
diversifies its surface, and endeavor to realize the subject of our con- 
templation, there is awakened within us a sense of the Greatness of 


God which is profound—aye, too profound for human language to 
express. 
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But what is this earth in comparison with the whole creation of 
God? Above and around us, there is displayed that which is still 
nore wonderful. The planetary system, when viewed with the aid of 
science, and contemplated by an enlightened mind unfolds to our view 
the products of creating power in greater magnitude. And then if 
we go from this to other systems,—remembering that every star which 
twinkles in the firmament is no other than a sun, a world of light, 
surrounded by its own attendant planets, and formed, probably, to a 
system similar to our own, we are lost in amazement, and find our- 
selves utterly incapable, with our limited faculties, of attaining any 
thing like a well defined notion of the extent of the creating power 
of God. 


“Thou from primeval nothingness did’st call 
First Chaos, then existence:—Lord on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation :—all 
Sprung forth from Thee; of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin: all life—all beauty thine— 
Thy word created all, and doth create, 
Thou art, and wert, and shalt be glorious; Great 


But to pass from the material to the intellectual part of the creation 
of God. And on this topic, I shall avail myself of the language of a 
modern author.t 

The creating of one mind is a more wonderful, more important, 
more illustrious display of creating power than the whole inanimate 
universe. Suns with all their greatness and glory are still without 
life—without consciousness—without enjoyment ; incapable in them- 
selves of action, knowledge, virtue or voluntary usefulness. A mind 
on the contrary is possessed of all these exalted powers, and is capa- 
ble of possessing all these sublime attributes. A mind can know, 
love, and glorify its Creator; can be instamped with His image, and 
adorned with His beauty and loveliness, and can appear desirable 
and delightful to His eyes. It can reflect as a mirror the glory of the 
Lord, and be changed into the same image from glory to glory as by the 
Spirit of the Lord. It can love and bless its fellow minds; be loved 
and blessed by them; and become a useful and an honorable instru- 
ment of advancing endlessly the universal good of the intelligent 
kingdom. In all these glorious attainments it can advance with an 
unceasing progress through eternity. In this progress it can rise to 
heights where angels now dwell: and passing those heights, can 
ascend higher and higher, till in the distant ages of endless being, it 
shall look down on the most exalted created intelligences which now 
exist as the mere dawning of infantine intelligence. Worlds and Suns 
were created for the use of minds, but minds were created for the use 
of God.” 

In this view of our subject, how deeply should we be impressed 
with a sense of the power of God, as it is displayed in creation! If 
we are lost in the attempt to comprehend the power which can bring 
into existence, one particle of inert, senseless matter, and more so of 
a world—a universe, how infinitely removed from our conception is 
the power which can create an intelligent—immortal mind, capable 
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in its future developments of an eternal approximation to the infinite 
God! 

2d. Another illustration of the greatness of the power of God is 
afforded us in the government of the Universe. 

St. John, in the Apocalypse, describing his vision of the heavenly 
world, says—‘‘ And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, 
and as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunder- 
ings, saying—Alleluia: for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.”’* 
And Job says—*“ He divideth the sea with his power, and by his 
understanding he smiteth through the proud. He putteth forth his 
hand upon the rock, he overturneth the mountains by the roots.’”t 
The Psalmist also declares that, ‘ By his strength he setteth fast the 
mountains—In his hand are the deep places of the earth, and the 
strength of the hills is his also.{’”’ And the Prophet, “The Lord 
maketh a way in the sea, and a path in the mighty waters.”§ “At my 
rebuke saith the Lord, I dry up the sea. I make the rivers a wilder- 
ness. I clothe the heavens with blackness, and I make sackcloth their 
covering.|} And St. Paul—“ Upholding all things by the word of His 
power.’ 

As He reigns supremely and is every where present, so His power 
is every where exercised. It is exercised to continue in being all 
that He has created. Were He not to sustain the works of His 
hand, they would become chaos ;—all that is fair and beautiful would 
no longer exist—and all that is prodigious in magnitude, and wonder- 
ful in order, and velocity, amid rolling spheres would cease to occupy 
their position in the Universe or their forms of identity. Infinite 
space with the vastness and multitude of things which it contains—all, 
allare sustained and controlled by the power of God. Whata power 
must that be, says an eloquent writer,* which at one and the same 
moment, works in every vegetable and animal system in this great 
world ; which upholds, quickens and invigorates every mind: which 
at the same moment, also, acts in the same efficacious manner in every 
part of the solar system, and of all the other systems which compose 
the Universe? What must be the power of Him who sends abroad 
every moment immense oceans of light from the sun, and innumer- 
able such oceans from the stars: who holds all worlds in the hollow 
of His hand, retains them exactly in their places, and rolls them 
through the fields of ether with unceasing, most rapid, and at the 
same time perfectly harmonious motions: And who thus. accom- 
plishing every purpose for which they were made, prevents the least 
disturbance, error or imperfection. 

And this power which God exercises knows no change. 

That mighty energy which now upholds and preserves the order 
of universal nature has ever been in existence. Unceasingly has it 
been exercised—it is still the same, and will continue to be the same. 
Though systems may change—though the order and arrangement of 
the Universe may be altered, it will be by the power of God. What- 





* St. John xix: 6. + Job xvi: 12. t Psalms 65: 6. 
§ Isaiah xliti: 16 & 17. | Isaiah 1: 1,2 &3. * Heb. 1 & 3. 
* Dwight. 
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ever may be the transformation of this Universe, or of parts of it, 
when the trump of the Archangel announces that there shall be time 
no longer, it will be effected by the exercise of that power to which 
we are indebted for all that we have, and are, and see. This power 
is Almighty—this power is Eternal ! 
“OQ Thou Eternal One; whose presence bright 
All space doth oceupy, all motions guide, 
Unchanged thro’ Time’s all devastating flight; 
Thou only God! there is no God beside ! 
Being above all beings! Mighty One! 
Whom none can comprehend, and none explore; 
Who fill’st existence with thyself alone ; 
Embracing all—supporting—ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call God—and know no more!” * 

The subject with which I have occupied your attention, although 
incomprehensible from the infinitude of its extent, is not only calcula- 
ted to elevate and give dignity to our thoughts and feelings in refer- 
ence to the Divine Being, but it invests our existence in this world 
with a solemn and affecting iterest. Wherever we are God is with 
us. Whatever we do is opento His sight. He who will not retain 
the knowledge of God in his thoughts, who walks in the ways of 
the transgressor, who expects to escape punishment for his secret 
sins, and perhaps for those which are more public, who thinks that 
because God is invisible to him, therefore he is invisible to God, and 
that he can go on with impunity from one degree of iniquity to ano- 
ther, until he has filled up the measure of his days, will find at last 
that God was present with him, and saw, and heard, and took account 
of all his thoughts, words, and actions; and as He is an Almighty 
Being, he will be made to feel that it was a fearful thing to walk in 
the ways of the transgressor. What say the Scriptures—“ God’s 
power and wrath is against all them that forsake Him.”t Who know- 
eth the power of thine anger t{ It is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God.§ The Lord is slow to anger and great in 
power, and will not at all acquit the wicked.|| ‘‘ The wicked shall be 

unished with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
and the glory of His power.”’{[ Pause then in your career, ye who 
walk not in the commandments of God to do them; for no power can 
prevail against Jehovah—there is no arm like His—‘ All the inhabi- 
tants of the earth are reputed as nothing with Him: and He doth 
according to His will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
of the earth and none can stay His hand, or say unto Him what dost 
Thou.’”* 

But the subject before us is not only full of admonition and warning 
to the ungodly—it is full of encouragement and hope to the faithful 
people of God. 

Christian, the Being whose greatness is unsearchable is your friend. 
And it is written— The eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout 
the whole Earth, to show Himself strong in behalf of those whose 





* Derzhavin. t Ezra viii: 22. t Psalm 10: 11: 
§ Heb. x: 31. || Nahum i: 3. {] 2 Thess, i: 9. 
* Daniel iy: 35. 
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heart is perfect towards Him.”* “ Both riches and honor come of 
Thee, and Thou reignest over all: and in Thy hand is power and 
might; and in Thy hand it is to make great and to give strength unto 
all.”"t “The hand of our God is upon all them for good that seek 
Him.”{ In all your seasons of sorrow, sickness, or bereavement, He 
is with you; and with you to solace and comfort you; to enable you 
to bear up under all the vicissitudes and trials of life. There is no 
feeling of contrition for sin unknown-to Him, and for which He will 
fail to give you in return one of comfort. No tears which bedew thy 
cheeks which will not be wiped away by the Hand of Mercy. He 
is with you in all your pilgrimage through this world—and His power 
is exercised for your Seiretaavs from all your enemies—whether 
secret within in your own soul, or external—in the agencies which are 
at work around you—agencies which spring from the nether world, 
and are seconded in this. Yes, this ever-present and Almighty Being 
is your friend, and you will feel His comforting presence and sustain- 
ing power while life lasts. And when you come to your dying bed— 
how unspeakable the consolation then, and how glorious the hope 
then, in having Him for your friend. Eternity, with all its amazing 
scenes, will be just before you. You will look forward to the judg- 
ment—you will think of your final trial, the account to be given, and 
a decision to be made, which will be irrevocable. Do you for a 
moment start at the thought of appearing before that tribunal which 
is to decide your future destiny? Itshould be but for a moment, when 
you remember, that He, who is to sit on the Throne of Judgment, has 
promised that He will never leave you or forsake you. You shall be 
forever His in that day when the Lord Jesus “ makes up His jewels.” 
There will be laid up for you a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord the righteous judge shall give you at that day. Having been 
kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation; you will then 
receive the end of your faith, the salvation of your soul.|| Christian, 
the Being who is Omnipresent and Omnipotent, will then welcome 
you to those heavenly habitations where the souls of the faithful enjoy 
perpetual rest and felicity ! 

O Thou, whose greatness is unsearchable, may we all ever feel Thy 
presence to bless; and Thy power to save; and when the soul shall be 
free from its mortal tenement, may we all enter that world where Thy 
Greatness is enthroned ; and where we shall rise higher and higher in 
its contemplation, be filled more and more with Thy fullness and 
encircled with Thy glory, increasing, forever increasing in those perfec- 
tions and that happiness which are infinite. 

And now to the Triune God—Eternal, Omnipresent and Omnipo- 
tent, be ascribed the glory that is due to His name, as Creator, 
caer and Governor—God over all blessed forevermore!— 

men. 





* 2 Chron. xvi: 9; t 1 Chron. xxix: 12: t Ezra viii: 22: 
§ 2 Tim. iy: 8. | 1 Peter i: 5 & 9, 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


AN ILLUSTRATION IN FAVOR OF THE DOCTILINE THAT ALL MEN HAVE 
PARTICIPATED IN ADAM’S TRANSGRESSION, AND ARE ACCOUNTABLE 
FOR HIS SIN, BEING SINNERS IN THE LOINS OF ADAM. 

It is well known that there are several species of animals in the 
lower orders, which may be subdivided and become perfect animals 
of their kind. Each of these again, may be subdivided into many 
more, and so on, and each of these parts would become an animal 
like the original one. 

And the posterity of Adam, may be considered as Adam himself, 
divided and subdivided an infinite number of times. 

Now we will suppose, that we meet with one of these animals, and 
it were possible for it to offend us. And we say to it, a day of reck- 
oning will come, when we will punish you for your offence. We 
leave it for the present. Some one meets it, and cuts it up intoa 
number of parts; each ot these parts is subdivided into many more, 
and these again into others. After this we return to call it to an 
account, and to punish it. Now which is the one that gave offence, 
and which will we punish? Which part of it is not guilty? Is not 
each and every part guilty ? Itis divided into all these parts, and in 
order to punish it, we must punish each and every part. 

So it is with Adam. We were iz his looms when he sinned, and 
were therefore a part of him. But he has been divided and subdi- 
vided a vast number of times; yet each part is Adam, and each must 
suffer the penalty of transgression. 

A similar illustration may be made in reference to plants. We may 
take a tree—a willow-tree, for example, and root it up, and cut it into 
a great many portions, and plant each one of these to itself. We 
might cultivate them in almost every region of the globe. And this 
is no fancy, for it has possibly already been done to a great extent. 
Now each of these portions may become a large willow-tree with 

liant and pendant branches, but it is the same old willow-tree yet. 

And could it have been possible for the orignal willow-tree to have 

offended us; would not each portion of it in every part of the globe 

be a participator in the offence? And in order to execute punishment 
upon the offender; would we not have to punish every portion of it 
on the globe ? 

It is an axiom in philosophy, that matter never becomes annihilated, 
however it may vary its form. Now each child of Adam, is Adam 


himself only in a varied form. : ZION. 
oo 


AN APPEAL—DELIVERED AT ONE OF OUR MISSIONARY STATIONS AFTER 
A SERMON. 

Beloved Friends.—If the mind be not sceptical in regard to the 
existence of God, of our personal identity in a future state, and of the 
moral government of God, rewarding the good and punishing the evil, 
it must be so, that, when aroused to a consciousness of such vast con- 
cerns, we must look upon the few years spent upon this earth as 
immeasurably important in respect to our spiritual state. 


' 


’ 
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It is too often the case that familiarity with subjects of grandeur 
lowers them in the estimation of the mind to an ordinary observation. 
How is the sublimity of the nightly heavens disregarded by its frequent 
periodical return! How is the subject of religion neglected by our 
acquaintance with it from earliest infancy ! 

Can a hope cheer the future, that the indifferent mind will arouse 
from its spiritual lethargy! What is there in the Common Prayer 
that has been presented to our eyes and ears? It opens with appro- 
priate sentences from the word of God. ‘The Lord is in his holy 
Temple; let all the earth keep silence before him.”’ The spacious 
world and sea, and sky, witness the presence of that Being whom we 
adore. We are reminded of the nature of that service, which alone 
will be acceptable to God, rising as incense offered unto his name— 
the words of the mouth, and the meditation of the heart flowing from 
true contrition. To encourage us to this, the character of God is 
shown; “he is merciful and gracious, slow to anger and of great 
kindness ;”” he forgives though we have rebelled against him, and 
disobeyed his laws. Under the gospel, we are next called upon for 
special repentance; ‘‘repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand:” with the assurance, “If we confess our sins, God is faithful 
and just to forgive” them. 

It appears to be peculiarly appropriate, that, in a worship addressed 
to Jehovah, ‘the voice of the Lord our God” should be heard before 
the voice of man. After this, the minister is ordered to exhort those 
who assemble together, in words that are well fitted to direct them 
in the proper discharge of the important duty, in which they are to be 
engaged. The whole congregation, then, on their knees, confessing 
their sins to God, who knows their hearts, is assured by his minister- 
ing servant, standing, that he pardons and absolves all who truly 
repent and unfeignedly believe his holy gospel. Thus confessed and 
absolved, if God forgives their sins, according to his promises declared 
unto mankitid, in Christ Jesus our Lord, they are fitly disposed to 
address to him that sublimest of prayers taught by the Saviour to his 
immediate disciples, “Our Father which art in heaven.” 

The praises of God which follow in the psalms and hymns, ordered 
to be said or sung, interspersed with the reading holy scripture from 
the Old and New Testament, with the repetition of the belief, give a 
richness to this part of the service which is most salutary and delight- 
ful. Inthe prayers and thanksgivings which follow, for appropriateness 
and variety of subject and felicity of expression, they have been the 
admiration, and warmed the devotions of millions who, we trust, in 
another state are now serving God. 

The future will show whether the peculiar feature in the worship of 
this Church which has been spoken of, namely, that of presenting 
something to the eyes as well the ears of devotional prayer, may have 
a wholesome effect ; and the different parts of which the Liturgy is 
composed, may find minds and hearts fully prepared to appreciate 
their fitness for a worshipping congregation. 

There might be even from this, a gleam of hope in the future; for 
cultivation, refinement, taste,—the indulgence of the fancy even, might 
determine the mind in its adoption; but there are stronger points. 
VOL. XXIV.—No. 10. 38 
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The claim this Church possesses to a respectful hearing, wherever 
she plants her standard and unfolds her banner, consists in the sacred 
truths she contains, established by the teaching of the holy Scriptures. 
The members of her body and the ministers who are entrusted with 
their instruction, may differ widely upon speculative Theology,—in 
the form of thought that is embodied in opinion, which every one 
claims a right to, and has, where an intolerable tyranny does not exist ; 
but no one can reject that which is the sum and substance of the gos- 
pel, without forfeiting the claim to the blessings she holds out to her 
faithful members. 
It is right, then, that on presenting claims for the consideration of a 
community, this Church should be able to point each inquirer to some 
authorative exposition of the truths which she believes is taught in 
holy scripture. Those views are contained in the Common Prayer- a 
Book. . ' 
In regard to doctrine, it is an established principle, this Church F 
ought not to decree any thing against Holy Writ, or in addition to it, ! 
enforcing the same as necessary to salvation. She has therefore most y 
carefully guarded this point; all her members, at baptism, profess the 
truths contained in the Apostles’ Creed. But as error might be held 
even under it, she has more carefully guarded, in various parts of the 
Common Prayer, the doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, Regen- 
eration, Justification, Obedience, Unity. The Corner stone; the E 
erfect obedience of the Redeemer, has not only been laid, but an eA 
effort made, through the power of the Holy Ghost, to have the com- 
fortable Gospel of Christ truly preached, truly received and truly a 
followed, to the breaking down the kingdom of sin, Satan and death. _ # 
The foundation of discipline is also contained in the Common q 
Prayer. The exercise of discipline in the Christian Church, in which i 
the religious liberty of all is more or less concerned, and which as 
American citizens we should so dearly prize,.has always been sub- 
ject to restrictions, and modifications laid upon it by canonical 
enactments. 
Under your kind indulgence, there has been laid before you, a gen- 
eral view of the Doctrine, Discipline and Worship of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. ‘These are peculiarly lable to be misunderstood, 
differing as they do from other received systems. They have also 
to encounter the prejudice which a Religious Press creates. 
It is hoped that the time has arrived, in the good providence of 
God, when, in this place, without injury to the good understandin 
which prevails among the supporters of systems already established, 
differing essentially from each other, another may be introduced and 
allowed to attract no other attention, than the hearty approbation of 
those who can receive it, laying, as it does, no other claim but what its 
merits deserve; while, in the exercise of a broad charity, it may 
even commend itself, by its moderate and conservative principles, to 
these who feel bound in conscience to differ from it. e 
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NOTICHS OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoir of Simeon, lately reprinted in the United States with a 
Preface-—“ Throughout the long account which is given of his last 
illness from the beginning of October to the 12th of November, when 
he died, there is one striking omission, which we must hope is but acci- 
dental. It is never mentioned that he received or alluded to the Holy 
Communion. The composition of sermons, Jews’ Societies, and 
addresses to Undergadutes, were running in his head for days together, 
but the Church’s consolations are never spoken of. The following 
scene is to say the least of it, a dangerous playing with sacred ideas, 
and a most sacred text of Scripture :— 

‘The next day, Friday, (November 4,) when I went to him in the 

evening, he was on the point of taking a little wine, which had just 
been prescribed for him. It so happened that having had a present 
of a small quantity of Lachryma Christi, which he much valued as a 
token of the donor’s regard, some of this had been brought out for him 
on the present occasion. Never shall we forget his countenance and 
manner, as we offered him a little of this wine in a glass, after we had 
raised him up and supported his back with the pillows. Stretching 
forth his feeble and withered hands in the attitude of reverential and 
earnest prayer, he began in the most affecting manner, to invoke a 
blessing on all present— May all the blessings which my adorable 
Saviour purchased for me with His tears—yea, even His own precious 
life-blood—be now given to me to enjoy—and to my two dearest 
friends, Sir Richard and Mr. C. and my two dear nurses—and to that 
dear friend who gave me this wine—that they may enjoy the same in 
time and eternity.” He then just tasted the wine; and turning to me 
most affectionately said, ‘‘ And you take some—and you also,” looking 
to his nephew. He seemed rather exhausted with the effort; but 
when we had gently laid him down again, he began to speak of the 
pleasure he had felt, in the circumstance of this wine in particular 
having been brought to him on such an occasion. He then desired 
the remainder of it to be sent immediately to the friend from whom he 
had received it, with a label bearing this inscription—* To G. C. H., 
Esq., with kindest and devoutest wishes for his happiness in time and 
eternity.” Afterwards, referring to what had passed, he observed, 
“There! I shall drink no more of that wine, until I drink it new (this 
word he uttered in a peculiarly significant tone) with my Redeemer 
in His kingdom.” ’—Pp. 820, 821. 

If, by way of summing up, we were required to describe Simeon’s 
whole character in one word, we should at once fix on the word 
‘artificial.’ There is atone of effort and of display running through 
all that he said or did. His outward manners were strikingly artifi- 
cial ; his inward thoughts werethe same. He preferred throwing his 
energies into an artificial system of religion, to following the Church 
as his guide; and on doctrinal points he dwelt on an inconsistent 
amalgamation of views, which proved that he did not see deep into 
the tendency of any. Thus religion, with him dealt with little more 
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than the outside of human nature ; that part of it which lies under the 
control of the artificial principle. His system probes but skin deep ; 
it creates religious sentiment, religious language: it does not go near 
the heart: from one end of the book before us to the other, we have 
not met with one idea that goes below the very surface of human 
nature, and we would say, of human intellect. We never feel that 
Simeon has hold of the real creature man. He has not the romotest 
consciousness of the wonderful analogy between the Gospel he so 
strove to preach and the being to whom it is preached. All depth of 
reasoning, all profound meditation, were to him ‘scholastic subtleties, 
injurious to true religion, though he himself adopted subtleties of 
thought beyond the comprehension of all ordinary mortals, in order to 
fabricate an artificial divinity of his own, which suited his own views; 
subtleties as unfitted to supply the necessities, as they are to elevate 
the spiritual perception of the creature he had to deal with. All this, 
however, follows as a natural sequence from the degradation of human 
nature which Calvinism teaches. Man’s best powers are despised, and 
a mere shadow of him is recognized by Calvinistic preachers, little 
more than the inkstand which Simeon recommends his pupils to 
address by way of practice. We can feel no sympathy with such 
teaching, for it is itself artificial, and supposes us to be artificial also. 

To return, then, to our original position. It is needless for us to 
add, after the remarks which we have been making on Simeon’s career 
and life, that we do not acknowledge those claims to the character of 
a saint, which his friends and admirers make for him. He was a 

henomenon in the Church, but he was not so much a light as a token 
of darkness. Dark and dormant must the popular religion of the day 
be, which can receive Simeon for its most bright and shining light, its 
expositor of the true spirit of Christianity, and its representative in an 
ancient and noble seat of learning. 

We cannot but imagine that his own friends feel this. Now that 
the attractions of his personal presence are departed, we are confident 
they feel an effort in their wish to maintain his memory. Thus previ- 
ous enthusiasm about him must rather sink down for want of satisfac- 
tory evidence. Why have these Memoirs been delayed for eleven 
years? We will hazard a suggestion, The faults of Simeon struck 
his friends with a force they little expected, as soon as they calmly sur- 
veyed his life, and examined his papers. There is an appearance of 
effort and a tone of apology throughout the work, which augers its 
having been a hard task. Passages and expressions also occur which 
strongly incline us to think that much has been omitted, in order to 
make the book as inoffensive as possible. 

This is our suggestion; we will also venture on a prophecy. We 
do not look forward to Simeoy’s memory or his designs being long- 
lived. Egotism always invites this fate; and if it does not always 
receive it, it receives it sufficiently often to remind us of a certain jus- 
tice which operates, on this head, even in the present order of things, 
and cour seof nature.—Christian Remembrancer. 
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iews of Christian Nurture, and Subjects adjacent thereto, by Horace 
Bushnell. Hartford: Edwin Hunt, 1847.—'The author has started 
views quite remarkable, considering the quarter from whence they 
come. We understand his speculations are creating quite a sensation 
among the Congregational body; and they are certainly worth an 
examination by Churchmen, who will find in the volume many hopeful 
signs of the times. Dr Bushnell has certainly caught much of the 
truth on the subject of Christian Nurture; and what he conceives to 
be truth he utters with a boldness and independence that deserves all 
praise. As an illustration, we quote the following taken from one of 
the Sermons. It is a note-worthy acknowledgment with regard to the 
Church’s rite of Confirmation, and to the evil fruits which Congrega- 
tionalism has reaped from a rejection of that Apostolic ordinance. 
We [Congregationalists] need also to institute some method of in- 
troducing baptized children to the Church, that is distinct and peculiar 
to them—such a method as will place them in the condition of candi- 
dates, and such as will carry an expectation that they will come for- 
ward, at asuitable age, to assume the covenant, into which they have 
been entered by their parents. ‘The first Puritans, it is well known, 
did not demand of the Anglican Church a discontinuance of Confirma- 
tion, they only required the removal of Bishop’s grace and other like 
superstitions, from the rite. The Lutheran and German Reformed 
churches still retain a rite of Confirmation. If instead of the form 
of induction, called a profession, we had a form of acknowledgment, or 
assumption, in which the infant member acknowledges the initial mem- 
bership his parents gave him, and assumes the vows of dedication for 
himself, in which they gave him to God, the effect would unquestion- 
ably be great. Had our New England fathers instituted something of 
this kind, answering to their doctrine that the child, when arriving at 
a suitable age and giving proper evidences of Christian character, is 
to be admitted to the Lord’s Supper, they would have given a practi- 
cal form to their doctrine of infant membership and made the rite of 
infant baptism a significant and powerful instrument of good. Had 
they done it, we should never have fallen into the mischievous impres- 
sions, by which we are now turned aside from our duty, and by force 
of which the prosperity of our churches is now so deplorably 


hindered. We again commend this book to the notice of our friends. 
Calendar. 
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SELECTIONS. 


EXTRACT FROM BISHOP HENSHAW’S ADDRESS ON LAYING THE COR- 
NER STONE OF ST. JAMES, NEW LONDON. 

This ancient and venerable Parish has enjoyed the services of eight 
Rectors, and among them Seaburys of three generations; one of 
whom is associated in our memories not only with the history of this 
Parish, and of this Diocese, of which he was the first Bishop, but also 
with some interesting portions of the history of our whole Church on 
this western continent. He formed the first link in the American 
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than the outside of human nature ; that part of it which lies under the 
control of the artificial prmciple. His system probes but skin deep ; 
it creates religious sentiment, religious language: it does not go near 
the heart: from one end of the book before us to the other, we have 
not met with one idea that goes below the very surface of human 
nature, and we would say, of human intellect. We never feel that 
Simeon has hold of the real creature man. He has not the romotest 
consciousness of the wonderful analogy between the Gospel he so 
strove to preach and the being to whom it is preached. AJ] depth of 
reasoning, all profound meditation, were to him ‘scholastic subtleties, 
injurious to true religion, though he himself adopted subtleties of 
thought beyond the comprehension of all ordinary mortals, in order to 
fabricate an artificial divinity of his own, which suited his own views; 
subtleties as unfitted to supply the necessities, as they are to elevate 
the spiritual perception of the creature he had to deal with. All this, 
however, follows as a natural sequence from the degradation of human 
nature which Calvinism teaches. Man’s best powers are despised, and 
a mere shadow of him is recognized by Calvinistic preachers, little 
more than the inkstand which Simeon recommends his pupils to 
address by way of practice. We can feel no sympathy with such 
teaching, for it is itself artificial, and supposes us to be artificial also. 

To return, then, to our original position. It is needless for us to 
add, after the remarks which we have been making on Simeon’s career 
and life, that we do not acknowledge those claims to the character of 
a saint, which his friends and admirers make for him. He was a 
phenomenon in the Church, but he was not so much a light as a token 
of darkness. Dark and dormant must the popular religion of the day 
be, which can receive Simeon for its most bright and shining light, its 
expositor of the true spirit of Christianity, and its representative in an 
ancient and noble seat of learning. 

We cannot but imagine that his own friends feel this. Now that 
the attractions of his personal presence are departed, we are confident, 
they feel an effort in their wish to maintain his memory. Thus previ- 
ous enthusiasm about him must rather sink down for want of satisfac- 
tory evidence. Why have these Memoirs been delayed for eleven 
years'? We will hazard a suggestion, The faults of Simeon struck 
his friends with a force they little expected, as soon as they calmly sur- 
veyed his life, and examined his papers. There is an appearance of 
effort and a tone of apology throughout the work, which augers its 
having been a hard task. Passages and expressions also occur which 
strongly incline us to think that much has been omitted, in order to 
make the book as inoffensive as possible. 

This is our suggestion; we will also venture on a prophecy. We 
do not look forward to Simeog’s memory or his designs being long- 
lived. Egotism always invites this fate; and if it does not always 
receive it, it receives it sufficiently often to remind us of a certain jus- 
tice which operates, on this head, even in the present order of things, 
and cour seof nature.—Christian Remembrancer. 
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Views of Christian Nurture, and Subjects adjacent thereto, by Horace 
Bushnell. Hartford: Edwin Hunt, 1847,—The author has started 
views quite remarkable, considering the quarter from whence they 
come. Weunderstand his speculations are creating quite a sensation 
among the Congregational body; and they are certainly worth an 
examination by Churchmen, who will find in the volume many hopeful 
signs of the times. Dr Bushnell has certainly caught much of the 
truth on the subject of Christian Nurture; and what he conceives to 
be truth he utters with a boldness and independence that deserves all 
praise. As an illustration, we quote the following taken from one of 
the Sermons. It is a note-worthy acknowledgment with regard to the 
Church’s rite of Confirmation, and to the evil fruits which Congrega- 
tionalism has reaped from a rejection of that Apostolic ordinance. 

We [Congregationalists] need also to institute some method of in- 
troducing baptized children to the Church, that 1s distinct and peculiar 
to them—such a method as will place them in the condition of candi- 
dates, and such as will carry an expectation that they will come for- 
ward, at a suitable age, to assume the covenant, inte which they have 
been entered by their parents. ‘The first Puritans, it is well known, 
did not demand of the Anglican Church a discontinuance of Confirma- 
tion, they only required the removal of Bishop’s grace and other like 
superstitions, from the rite. The Lutheran and German Reformed 
churches still retain a rite of Confirmation. If instead of the form 
of induction, calleda profession, we had a form of acknowledgment, or 
assumption, in which the infant member acknowledges the initial mem- 
bership his parents gave him, and assumes the vows of dedication for 
himself, in which they gave him to God, the effect would unquestion- 
ably be great. Had our New England fathers instituted something of 
this kind, answering to their doctrine that the child, when arriving at 
a suitable age and giving proper evidences of Christian character, is 
to be admitted to the Lord’s Supper, they would have given a practi- 
cal form to their doctrine of infant membership and made the rite of 
infant baptism a significant and powerful instrument of good. Had 
they done it, we should never have fallen into the mischievous impres- 
sions, by which we are now turned aside from our duty, and by force 
of which the prosperity of our churches is now so deplorably 
hindered. Weagain commend this book to the notice of our friends. 
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SELECTIONS. 


EXTRACT FROM BISHOP HENSHAW’S ADDRESS ON LAYING THE COR- 
NER STONE OF ST. JAMES, NEW LONDON. 

This ancient and venerable Parish has enjoyed the services of eight 
Rectors, and among them Seaburys of three generations; one of 
whom is associated in our memories not only with the history of this 
Parish, and of this Diocese, of which he was the first Bishop, but also 
with some interesting portions of the history of our whole Church on 
this western continent. He formed the first link in the American 
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chain of the Apostolical Succession. He was associated with the 
venerable Bishop White in laying broad and deep the foundations of 
our ecclesiastical institutions. And as through them the English and 
Scottish lines of succession became combined in our Episcopate so 
the differing shades of doctrine found associated with each, were 
made to harmonize in our Liturgy by the agency of those remark- 
able men. The name of Seabury is connected with all that is Catholic 
and conservative ; the name of White with all that is Protestant and 
free. We may recognize and adore the wisdom of God in placing 
our infant Church under influences that produced in our Liturgy such 
beauty and perfection; such a harmonious combination of Protestant 
truth and Catholic usage, as neither the English nor the Scottish sepa- 
rately presents. ‘The impress of the mind and principles of the first 
Bishop of this Diocese is to be seen in our Communion Service, and 
other parts of the Book of Common Prayer, as well as in parts of our 
ecclsiastical Constitution and Canons; it is stamped in indelible lines 
upon the churchmanship of many not only in this Diocese, but through- 
out the whole extent of our Communion. One of the most interest- 
ing associations connected with the structure now commenced is, that 
it is to be adorned with a Monument which will serve to remind com- 
ing generations of the wisdom, piety and virtues of the Right Rever- 
end Father in God, Samuel Seabury, D. D., the first Bishop of Con- 
necticut. 

But there are associations connected with this service, of a yet 
higher and more sacred character, that present themselves to our 
thoughts on this solemn occasion. The noble edifice whose Corner 
Stone is now laid, constructed of stable materials, resting on a firm 
foundation, with its fair proportions and simple ornaments; with its 
bayed roof, lofty nave, and long drawn isles; with its holy chancel, 
filled with “dim religious light,” for the celebration of the sublime 
mysteries of our religion; will, like Jacob’s stone, be set up for a 
pillar of Memorial and of Testimony. 





anata 


From the Church Times. 
BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 


What the Offices and Catechism mean it is utterly impossible to 
doubt. It is buta poor apology to say that certain words to be found 
in them are to be uttered in charity. It cannot be that charity ever 
requires or authorizes us to affirm that to be true which we believe 
to be false as all must believe, when affirming that infants when bap- 
tized are one and all of them regenerated, if the word regenerate is 
to be used inthe Puritan sense. Moreover if this word is to be used 
in any such sense, why is the adult who is about to receive baptism, 
(and who in that sense of the word ought already to be regenerated) 
regarded until he is actually baptized as still unregenerate? These 
things ought well to be considered by those who wish to have a quiet 
conscience. 

The notion that the Articles do not sanction the doctrine of Baptist 
mal Regeneration is easily refuted. The 27th Article is quite explicit 
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enough for those who have the will to believe its true meaning. “A 
sign” can only mean a mark of something which has already taken 
place or of. something to be conferred, and if the sign was not con- 
nected with the thing signified, such blessings and privileges would not 
have been spoken of as given in baptism to those who receive it 
“rightly.” 

But even if this Article admitted of two interpretations, there is 
elsewhere in the Articles something which places the matter beyond 
doubt unless it be assumed that the framers of the Articles did not 
understand their own meaning. The ninth Article tells us ix English 
‘there is no condemnation for them that believe and are baptized.” 
In the Latin version the words are renatis et credentibus nulla propter 
Christum est condemnatio. Surely here is in the Articles an exposi- 
tion of Baptism that none can misunderstand or explain away. 

So with respectto ‘ works before justification.” The word justif- 
cation is not to be found in the 13th Article but in its title. But if the 
framers of the Articles understood their own meaning, the Article 
with such a title must have in it some word or phrase used as synony- 
mous to justification, and accordingly we find that in the opinion of the 
framersof the Articles, works before justification are neither more nor 
less than works before “ grace of Christ and impartation of His 
Spirit.” This we are told elsewhere is given to us in Baptism. 

Surely Church-people ought to incline to the opinion that our own 
reformers understood the Scriptures and no doubt would so presume 
if Puritanism had not the dominion over them. J. K. 





—~>— 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES. 


In reference to this subject, there are three opinions. One class of 
men hold that spiritual regeneration is the act of God alone, the sinner 
himself being passive, and taking no part in the transaction. With 
such, the new birth, regeneration by the spirit, or the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, is a sudden, instantaneous act, and in all ordinary cases, 
the party must be able to specify the precise time—the day and the 
hour, when the change took place. Another class holds, that spiritual 
regeneration is the act of man alone ; that the only part performed by 
God, is the simple presentation of truth to the mind, by the common and 
ordinary means. With such, conversion is simply a resolution to 
reform ; and of course the man making the resolution, can tell when it 
was taken. A third opinion is the mean betweenthese two, according 
to which, conversion is the act both of man and his Maker; the joint 
effects of his Spirit working together with our spirit. Upon this sup- 
position, conversion may be an instantaneous act, though it is by no 
means necessary, and not ordinarily to be expected. God may pre- 
sent such motives before the mind, and may exert such an influence 
upon it, as instantaneously to arrest the hardened sinner, or the deter- 
mined persecutor, in his mad career of sin,as was the case with St. 
Paul; but such is not the usual order of his providence. The opera- 
tion of his Spirit, is ordinarily like the wind ; we hear the sound, we 
see and feel the effects, but we cannot tell whence it cometh, or 
whither it goeth. 
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Among those who hold the first of the foregomg opinions, the surest 
test of spiritual regeneration, is considered to be the ability to tell the 
precise time when the change took place. On this point we cannot be 
mistaken, as it was this that was taught us all the days of our boyhood 
and youth. Among those who hold to the last opinion, the life and 
conduct are the best tests of Christian character. Not that those who 
hold the first opinion, entirely disregard the character ; but that they | 
consider the /ife and conduct, as affording less evidence of a change of } 
heart, than “ the experience,” as it is usually termed. The difference 
between the two, is this, the first consider profession better evidence | 
than practice ; while the last deem practice a more certain kind of proof, 
than profession. Hence it is no uncommon thing, for those who hold 
the first described opinions, to stigmatize the other as “ formalists,”’ 
‘¢unregenerated,” and ‘ unev angelic ‘al,’’ supposing them to be Ansel. 
tute of the highest evidence of h: aving passed from death unto life. 

It is not necessary for us to say to our our readers, that the last of 
the foregoing opinions, is that held by the Church, and taught by a . 
majority of her clergy. The Episcopal Church has never dared to 
raise any barrier around her altar, that would keep off any brother in 
Christ. With her, a belief inthe fundamental doctrines of Christi- 
anity, accompanied by a life and conduct evincing the sincerity of that 4 
belief, are the only requisites to Communion. With her, and her | 
members, the private “experiences” of individuals may be interest- 
ing, and sometimes instructive; but they are not of themselves ev- 
dence. T hey may indeed, be a source of joy to the person himself, 
but “experience” alone, can never afford any positive proof to 
others. Hence those extraordinary and sensible manifestations of the 
Spirit, which many suppose they experience, at the time of their con- 
version; especially, when accompanied by an unusual degree of phy- 
sical excitement, or experienced under circumstances calculated to 
arouse to an unusual degree our natural sympathies, should always 
be received with caution and allowance. In not receiving these, in 
not taking the “experience” of these individuals; as these accounts 
are termed, as evidence of Christian character, the Episcopal Church 
is both wise and scriptur al. She is zwzse, because the practice of rela- 
ting “experiences,” as is always pr actised by those who consider this 
as the best evidence of the new birth, sets up a false standard of 
religion, and tends to deceive the persons under its influence. The 
standard is false, because the ‘ experience,” is made up of feelings 
which combine much of excitement, much of sympathy, and some- 
thing of religion. ‘Take away, therefore, the excitement, and remove 
the causes that arouse the sympathies, and the remainder, which may 
be true genuine religion, is as unlike “the experience,” as the steady 
light of ‘the fixed star, is unlike the glare of the comet. The person, 
therefore who has adopted such an “ “experience” as to the true stand- 
ard of piety, will never find that joy and peace in believing that 
comes from the silent whisperings of the still small voice; but will be 
obliged to resort to the whirlwind and thunder-gusts of excitement, to 
raise his feelings to the standard he has adopted. On this point our 
own obser vation, among those who hold to the first of the opinions in 
question, furnishes us with many cases in point. We have seen a 
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whole village aroused to the highest pitch of a most wonderful reli- 
gious excitement. None were exempt from its influence. The soul 
of the Christian was aroused ; and the attention of the sinner arrested. 
The infidel and the scoffer stood amazed, while hundreds were ready 
to exclaim, “ This is the Lord’s doing,and is marvellous in our eyes.” 
Hopeful conversions were frequent, and the attendant circumstances 
striking. The influence of the Spirit was supposed to be sensible, and 
overpowering. ‘The experiences” of the converts were full of 
comfort and hope and joy, of no common or ordinary kind. And yet 
as the sequel manifested, the excitement and sympathy, which had 
been called into action by the measures that had been adopted, were 
the principal, we will not say, though the result would almost justify 
it, the only causes that were concerned in producing that so called 
‘‘ wonderful revival.’”’ We have been amazed, as we have reflected 
upon the history of that event, and it has sounded a note of solemn 
warning in our ears, never to trust to feelings that have been obtained 
in an excitement. 

But though such is not the ordinary mode of God’s dealing with 
men, still such things have not been entirely unknown, in the history 
of the Church. We, ourselves, have seen the members of a school, 
without any previous concert, and without measures having been taken 
to preduce the state of feeling, and that too, in a time of general 
apathy around; we have seen at such a time, a whole school simul- 
taneously aroused to inquire, What shall I do to be saved? But there 
was neither excitement, nor bustle, nor noise. It was the still small 
voice, whispering to their consciences, and carrying home truth to 
their hearts. And such indeed, is the way in which the extraordinary 
influences of the Spirit are generally manifested. A solemn silence, 
and religious awe,are much surer tokens of the Spirit’s presence, than 
all the noisy exultations, and boisterous joy, the world has ever seen. 
But after all, in this too, we may be deceived. The only sure test is 
the life and conduct. The sinner is known by his work; the Christian 
by his fruit. God alone can discern the heart. Men may be deceived 
themselves, or they may endeavor to deceive others. Any terms of 
communion, therefore, based on individual ‘“‘ experience,” are uncer- 
tain, unsafe, and unauthorized. 

But were it not so, all are not alike. The feeble wing of many 
trembling, doubting souls, can never rise to that height of exaltation 
and joy, necessary to confer such a state of feeling. Witha clear and 
strong perception of their guilt, and of the nature of sin in the sight 
of God, they have not the courage to rise from their humiliation in the 
dust, but lie night and day, weeping and sorrowing for their transgres- 
sions. Such, need ‘soothing and comforting. To require of them 
those strong and high aspirations, that are common to many other 
minds ; that assurance and boldness so natural to many men, would 
be to condemn them to perpetual sorrow and distress, if not to death 
and despair. But such is not the direction of the Gospel. The 
hands of the feeble are to be strengthened ; the hearts of the doubt- 
ing to be comforted. Meat is to be given to the strong, and milk to 


the weak, that all may be nourished and cherished thereby.— Chronicle 
of the Church. 
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THE SABBATH. 
By Hon. Treropore FRELINGHUYSER. 


“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” This is the pre- 
cept-—plain, precise and full to its object—I am no theologian, and 
pretend to no critical acumen. But I have often marvelled how my 
mind desirous to know the truth, could mistake the meaning: and 
wondered more, how any dared to impair, or explain away the 
authority of a precept so intelligible and so positive. 

1. It 1s of perpetual and universal obligation. It existed before the 
introduction of the Jewish economy—it is destined to bless the world 
for ages after it—even until there shall be timeno longer. It was the 
day that crowned the work of creation, when the morning stars sang 
together. The first week of time was blessed with a Sabbath. Let 
Him who ordained it be reverently heard and obeyed. ‘“ Thus the 
heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host of them, and on 
the Seventh day, God ended his work which he had made; and he 
rested on the seventh day from all his works which he had made, and 
God blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it; because that a zt, he 
had rested from all his work, which God had created and made.” 
And when after the lapse of more than two thousand years, God pro- 
claimed his laws from Mount Sinai, in that, respecting the Sabbath, 
the same reason is given and urged for its original institution. Indeed 
the very form of the precept, evinces that the subject matter, had then 
a well known existence. ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day.” For “in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is, rested the seventh day! wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh day 
and hallowed it.” Hence we perceive that the foundation of the 
Sabbath, is broadly laid in the example of God himself—his work of 
Creation, and the rest of the seventh day. What stronger proof 
could be given of its being a universal law? God connects it with 
creation—and hence it bound Adam in Paradise, and before he tell. 
It shed its pure and holy radiance upon the innocence and peace of 
Eden, It was a day then, sanctified, set apart and hallowed of God, 
from the beginning of the world; and for reasons that reach to all 
ages and apply to all people. It began with time. It is coeval with 
Adam. The first morning that beamed upon jhe father of our race, 
was a Sabbath morning. How full of meaning is the intimate associ- 
ation of this sacred day, with events of such universal interest. But 
this may be further shown by other and weighty considerations. 

2. The rest of the Sabbath is necessary for the moral and physical 
constitution of man. The body and mind both require repose and 
refreshment, after six days of labor. It is a law of our being, and has 
never been violated without injury to ourselves. That it was pur- 
posely adapted to our physical condition, is seen in the terms of the 
command, ‘“‘thou shalt not do\ any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy man servant, nor thy maid servant, nor thine ox, nor 
thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy 

ates, that thy man servant and thy maid servant may rest as well as 
thou.” Allare to rest. All are to cease from work. Both man and 
beast are to enjoy this healthful respite from the toils of the week. 

Who should so well understand the nature and needs of the body, 
as he who formed it—and gave it all his functions, and who perfectly 
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knows the strength and capacity of every muscle, and when the wise 
and gracious Creator, has ordained rest for his creatures, how per- 
versely impious is it, in man, to counteract this law of kindness. 
Could the history of our race be carefully investigated, it would be 
found that no man, nor people, nor age, had ever gained, but always 
lost, by robbing God of his time. His curse attends, or will certainly 
follow the enterprize, industry and labor that profanes his sacred day. 
It is not only injustice to ourselves—it is cruelty to the beasts that 
serve us, to deny this portion of time which God has allotted to rest. 
That poor, patient sufferer, the lashed and over-driven stage horse 
would number double his present years, could he enjoy the Sabbath 
to refresh his weariness, and recruit his strength. And there can be no 
doubt upon the soundest principles of physical ability, that with this 
time reserved for rest, to the drivers and the driven of the mail coach, 
to the carriers, clerks and all the agents of the Post Office, that the 
transmission of the mail, would, in the end, be more certainly, safely 
and expeditiously effected. The six days devoted to labor would be 
employed with more spirit, and to better purpose. The mind recruited 
as well as the body, could more effectually apply the energies under 
its control—be more ingenious in husbanding its resources, and so 
arranging and methodizing its operations as to produce the largest 
amount of fruitful industry, in the shortest time, aud what is worth far 
more than all, this work would be clear of the woe that stands against 
the Sabbath breaker. There would be no burden on the mind, no 
misgiving of heart, on account of this sin. And however infidelity 
may affect to despise it, it remains true, and will forever, that a good con- 
science is of inestimable service, in all the prosecutions of labor, and 
the developments of genius and skill. 

As a nation we not only affront the majesty of Heaven, but inflict 
real and serious injury upon our own energies, by our guilty partici- 

ation inthe sin of Sabbath breaking. These considerations, however 
are far the least important. Itis in its great moral bearings, that the 
Sabbath rises in its claims. 

3. lt is the palladium and preserver of all purity in morals and 
decency of manners. Its place in the decalogue, seems to have a 
meaning—between the first and second tables of the law? as if both 
were to receive its hallowed influence, and be cherished by its pres- 
ence, and there can be no doubt of the mighty energy of the Sabbath, 
in sustaining the whole moral code, in imparting life and authority to 
the laws of God. And here again, we shall find that the divine com- 
mandments harmonize with the philosophy of the human mind, and 
that the Sabbath is an essential auxiliary to virtue, not only because 
God has so ordained, but because man is so constituted that he cannot 
prosper without it. , 

Religion is a.grave subject. It respects the relations which man 
holds with his Maker and his fellow men. It has regard to his origin 
and his destiny, his fall, recovery and final redemption. A theme 
embracing such extensive interests, and grasping concerns of such 
vast moment, claims our profoundest consideration and study. 

Let us approach this subject with the dispassionate seriousness of 
rational and immortal beings. Let us take it up, with the sober 
interest that it justly claims from us. To all those who admit, and we 
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trust there are few who deny the existence of God, and his over-ruling 
Providence, the obligations of his intelligent creatures, to seek his 
favor and obey his laws, must be fundamental principles. Now we 
all know in our inexperience, that the pursuits, perplexities and vexa- 
tions of active life, are unfriendly to the disposition, and allow not the 
requisite time for the cultivation of these principles. The mind har- 
rassed by the thousand cares of the week, ardently thirsts for a season 
when it may fly from the tumults of business, retire within itself, and 
calmly think of the things that pertain to its duty, and its everlasting 
destiny. ‘To secure such a privilege, there must be a stated season 
that all will regard. In other words, there must be a Sabbath day, a 
consecrated part of time, generally acknowledged. Else those who 
love it most are equally exposed with the thoughtless and the profane, 
to the deprivation of rest, and time for reflection. It was, therefore 
in infinite wisdom, as well as mercy, that God, by his high and holy 
authority, put his seal upon the Sabbath, and solemnly devoted it to the 
duties of religion. ‘Therefore it was that he connected the prosperity 
of nations,and the blessing of individuals, with its faithful observance. 
God has on no subject been more explicit in his word. 

4. The richest of his favors are associated with the devout remem- 
brance of the Sabbath. ‘To hold it in honor, He recognizes as an honor 
done to himself. Let a few selections from the Bible suffice. “If 
thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on 
my holy day; and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honorable; and shall honor Him, not doing thy own ways, nor finding 
thy own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words; then shalt thou 
delight thyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee to ride on the high 
places of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy 
father; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” Hear the pious 
Nehemiah rebuking the sin of Sabbath breaking in his day. “ When 
he saw them treading wine presses on the Sabbath, and bringing in 
sheaves, and lading asses; and also with grapes and figs, and all man- 
ner of burdens, which they brought into Jerusalem on the Sabbath 
day. Then said he, I contended with the nobles of Judah, and said 
unto them, what evil thing is this that ye do and profane the Sabbath 
day? Did not your fathers thus and did not your God bring all this 
evil upon us and upon this city! Yet ye bring more wrath upon 
Israel by profaning his Sabbath.” Again, in Jeremiah the Lord 
addresses the kings of Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
by the most solemn assuranees, makes their national blessings, even the 
existence of their city, to depend on their hailowing the Sabbath. 
‘Hear ye the word of the Lord, ye Kings of Judah, and all Judea, 
and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, that enter in by these gates; 
thus saith the Lord; take heed to yourselves and bear no burden on 
the Sabbath day, nor bring it in by the gates of Jerusalem. Neither 
carry forth a burden out of your houses on the Sabbath day, neither 
do ye any work, but hallow ye the Sabbath day, as | commanded your 
fathers. But they obeyed not, neither inclined their ear, but made 
their neck stiff,that they might not hear nor receive instruction. And 
it shall come to pass, if ye diligently hearken unto me, saith the Lord, to 
bring in no burden through the gates on the Sabbath day, but hallow 
the Sabbath day, to do no work therein ; thenshall there enter into the 
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gates of this city, kings and princes, sitting upon the throne of David, 
riding in chariots and on horses, they and their princes, the men of 
Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and this city shall remain 
for ever.” 

We know from sacred history, that the people of Israel turned 
away fromthe commandment, and profaned the Sabbath day, and God, 
by lawful judgments upon that nation and their city, vindicated the 
insulted majesty of his laws, and especially his Sabbaths, which they 
had despised.— Conn. Observer. 


—_—-_-—~—- -— - 


CHURCH SCHOOL. 
Under Rey. Mr. Wells, City Missionary, Boston: 


On the 3d day of August, I opened St. Stephen’s Parish School, 
for the benefit of the children of St. Stephen’s Congregation. This 
may be thought altogether unnecessary,and a uselessexpense. I am 
aware that we have schools sufficiently good, and of the highest 
order for intellectual culture. 1 am aware also that this intellectual 
culture is considered the great thing in education. If any be so far 
behind ‘ this enlightened age’ as to dare to object to this opinion, his 
mouth is at once stopped with ‘knowledge is power ;’—not seeming 
to consider that that power may be to cause evil as well as good ;— 
aye, and will, too, always, unless the mind which acquires it is fortified 
with, and regulated by, religious principles. Religion, in our schools 
must be eschewed. Free schools, in a free country, must be free 
from religion. The important principle of our constitutions, that all 
religious sects shall be tolerated equally has, by the jealousy of each 
sect, been pushed so far, that the practical result of the principle—a.u 
religious sects are tolerated—is, NO religious sects are recognized. And 
thus, lest there should be in the body politic one drop too much of 
Puritan blood, or Catholic blood; of Calvinistic or Arminian; of 
Congregational or Hierarchical blood, the system of religious deple- 
tion has been so faithfully pursued, that it is quite questionable whether 
there is left one drop of the blood of Christ’s Body in the body politic. 
It seems to be generally admitted, that all things which are national 
must be also, at least negatively, infidel. In public schools, therefore, 
religion must not be recognized. Perhaps this is an evil which can- 
not, at present, be remedied. One thing is quite certain, that, if fault 
there be in this subject, it is not the fault of the teachers. I shall 
never forget a remark of the late Dr. Channing, when we were con- 
versing on this lamentable neglect of moral and religious education. 
He thought the fault was in the parents—that they did not wish their 
children to be religiously educated, or that they desired their intellec- 
tual and literary education supremely. ‘ When a parent,’ said Dr. 
C., ‘ places his child with an instructor, and he is asked, what do you 
wish him fitted for 2? whatever the parent might reply about good prin- 
ciples, morality and religion, the amount of the whole would generally 
be—jit him to rise in the world by the shortest way possible.’ I quote 
his words exactly. Now it is to remedy this evil in education, that I 
have opened this school—a school in which the solemn pledges made 
to God respecting the children may be redeemed—a school in which 
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religion shall be the first thing of importance rather than the last and 
the least, and the Bible shall stand first on the shelf of the classics,—a 
schoo! in which religious recitations, instead of being crowded into a 
corner, or excluded altogether, shall take the first rank—in which we 
may say with sincerity, because we say it in actions, ‘seek first the 
kingdom of God’—‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,’ 
in which we educate for Earth, by educating truly for Heaven—in 
which, while we would be second to none in intellectual and literary 
attainments, they and all else shall be subordinate to, and minister to, 
religion. Is it said—no, I think sensible men would be ashamed to say 
it—but is it thought thai these things are the business of Sundays and 
Sunday Schools? If so, I only answer, suppose that your children 
have the best of advantages on that day,—do you believe that you 
can thus counteract, on one day, the combined influence of the world, 
the flesh and the devil, insix days? If so, you will be more successful 
than He anticipated who commanded ‘thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, when thou sittest in thine heuse, and when thou walk- 
est by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.’— 


Ch. Witness. 


———_—— + 


CONVERSION OF A BAPTIST MINISTER. 
Extract of a Letter dated August, 1846. 


In the evening the Rev. Mr. Leaver, the gentleman who had 
been ordained in the morning by the Bishop of Rhode Island, 
preached, and assigned his reasons for the change of his opinions and 
ecclesiastical relations. His text was the 15 verse of the 3d chapter 
of the Ist Epistle of Peter: ‘“ Be ready always to give an answer to 
every man, that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you, with 
meekness and fear’’—and well did the sermon illustrate the spirit of 
the text. He commenced with the remark, that diversity of opinion 
often developed upon men the necessity of defending their peculiar 
opinions. ‘This was particularly true of Christians, who were exhorted 
in the text, to be ready always to give the reason of the hope that is in 
them. If this was true of Christians generally, it seemed to be not 
less incumbent upon him, as appearing for the first time as a minister 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; he had reason to believe that 
this was expected of him upon the present occasion. It was to be 
regretted, that a change of one’s Church relations often subject to 
unkind insinuations and remarks. Why was this so? Infallibility 
was not an attribute of humanity! If men may err, they should 
change their opinions, and he would be unworthy of the name who 
would sacrifice his honest convictions to the pride of consistency, &c. 
He had no purpose of detailing the progress‘of the: inquiry which 
brought him to his present conclusion. He should only indicate the 
line of argument along which he had been conducted. He-had no 
strong original prejudices to overcome. In the year 1840, in conver- 
sation with a Baptist Minister who was meditating the same change, 
the subject was first suggested. For eighteen months afterwards he 
often questioned the soundness of his former principles, and at length 
determined to investigate the subject thoroughly, in order to relieve 
himself from the embarrassments by which he was beset. After eight 
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months calm and prayerful inquiry, he was convinced that the Baptist 1 


theory could not be'sustained. The chief points of difference between 
the Episcopalians and Baptists regarded the mode and subjects of 
Baptism, Church government and forms of worship. As to the mode 
of Baptism, after repeated examinations of all the passages of Scrip- 
ture in the original, I am convinced that the primary and prevailing 
usage of the word is to signify a symbolical washing, which may be 
done by the use of water in any mode or quantity. The same mode of 
speecl is found in the early Christian writings, sustaining this inter- 
pretation. This argument was expanded and dwelt upon with force, 
and with others led the speaker to the conclusion, that the Baptist 
view was exclusive and sectarian. 2ndly. As to subjects of Baptism, 
the only dispute is in regard to infants. It is argued by the Baptists, 
that there is no express precept for infant Baptism. The same demand 
would deprive females of the communion and abrogate the Christian 
Sabbath, for there is nu express precept for either. And it is a sound 
principle, that every logical consequence from premises must be 
received as true, or the premises are false. But the main argument 
upon which he relied was the fact, that infants were made members of 
the Jewish Church by Divine precept, and their right to Church mem- 
bership had never been taken away. It devolved upon those who 
objected to shew a repeal of this Divine institution. He concluded 
this branch of the argument by citing the historical fact of the univer- 
sal and unquestioned prevalence of infant baptism until the year 1522, 
calling upon his Baptist friends for proof that infant baptism was an 
innovation, or submitting to be called innovators themselves. 3d. As 
to Church Government—the scheme of Congregationalism is wron 

in principle and modern in its origin, not dating farther back than the 
sixteenth century. The Baptists originally held, that the office of 
Apostle was permanent; but now, they have adopted another scheme, 
which is not older than Calvin who allowed the high antiquity of the 
Episcopal regimen, and pleaded necessity for giving it up. It is 
certain that there were three distinct orders in the Apostolic Church, 
and there is no precept or example for Presbyters ordaining. The 
only persons, beside the Apostles, who ordained were Timothy and 
Titus, and yet many Presbyters were cotemporary withthem. Before 
the Canon of Scripture was completed, we see from Revelations that 
one person had precedency in each of the seven churches, with the 
title of Angel. Immediately after, we have Ignatius, who affords 
demonstrative proof of the existence of three orders in his time— 
Bishop, Priests, and Deacons. Added to this is the historical fact, of 
the universal prevalence of Episcopacy every where in the second and 
third centuries, and no person can shew where it was introduced, if it 
was an innovation, &c. 4th. As to mode of worship. Pre-composed 
forms have the sanction of Scripture and antiquity; the Jews used 
them; our Saviour prescribed a form; early Christians had forms, and 
fragments of their Liturgies have descended to us and are incorpor- 
ated in ourforms. But not only does the Protestant Episcopal Church 
more nearly conform to Scripture and antiquity, but I am convinced, 
said the preacher, that all its arrangements are better adapted to the 
promotion of a sound intelligent piety, than the rival systems, which 
are modern in their origin, false in their principles, and unhappy in 
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their operation. Moreover it affords a calm retreat from the tyranny 
and turbulence of domineering oligarchies and factious minorities. It 
is not entirely free from ill. Its peaceful bosom may be occasionally 
ruffled by the winds of controversy, but these soon blow over and the 


waters return to their accustomed channels and flow on as peacefully 
as before. P. S.—Southern Churchman. 





POETRY. 


From the Lutheran Standard. 
NEW YEAR’S HYMN. 
T'ranslated from the Holland Language, by John Francis Van Elen Hollermann. 


The Sun takes up his course again ; 
A year has passed the line— ; 

Wake then, my Soul, thy grateful strain, 
To sing of love—divine! 

The year that’s past, 

From first to last, 

I owned His ruling hand ; 

And often tound 

That grief profound, 

And ills, howe’er distressing, 

Gave way to joy and blessing. 


Why should I then court anxious fear, 
Though years do close their pages, ? 

God’s grace—whate’er may disappear, 
Outlives all times—all ages. 

In Heaven above 

His boundless love 

Prepared for us a dwelling ; 

Those realms are there, 

Unchanging—fair. 

There angels pure His glory sing ; 

The Lord Eternal Sovereign—King. 


That self-same King, He rules bllow— 
Directs our fate—our way. 

To Him our praises then we owe, 
Who spared us till this day— 

Whose beauteous hand 

Protects our land— 

Our bomes—our kindred—altars— 

Even evil He 

So turns that we 

Experience blessing—taste His loye, 

Adore His guidance from above. 


Oh, Father, with Thy love go on 
To cheer Thy children dear; 

As e’er Thou didst—since first the Sun 
Shone on our earthly sphere ! 

All—blessing—hand, 

Let Thy command 

Be ever our delight ! 

Then cares nor fear, 

How great—how near, 

Shall never shake our trust in Thee, 

In lite—in death—or eternity: 


New York, January 1st, 1847. Utica Gospel Messenger. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


School of the Diocese-—The semi-annual examination of this insti- 
tution (founded in 1841 by the Convention) was held, as prescribed 
by the “fundamental rules” at the close of the 4th quarter, namely, 
on the 29th November. The text books used in this School, and by 
which the examination was conducted, are Latin Reader; Viri Rome, 
Sallust; and Anthor’s Greek Reader; Parley’s History of the United 
States, and Universal History ; History of England; Smith’s Geogra- 
phy, and English Grammar; Swift’s Natural Philosophy, and Olm- 
stead’s and Chalmer’s Elements of Geometry. Some of the pupils 
appeared to great advantage; but there were others who had not 
profited as much as they might have by the opportunities afforded in 
this School. Before the exercises, the pupils assembled in ? the 
Chapel” for Morning prayer. To realize the wishes of the pious 
founders and friends of this institution, a larger number of pupils 
must be provided by parents or benefactors. Instead of forty, the 
average number, it might reasonably be expected, the number would 
be not less than one hundred, and if our country friends would board 
their sons, with the Rector, their advantages above the day scholars 
would be obvious, 

’ Confirmation.—This holy rite was administered on the Ist Decem- 
ber, at St. Philip’s Church, to 27 persons from four of the Congrega- 
tions in Charleston, and one of St. John’s Parish, Berkely. 


Missionary Lecture at St. Stephen’s Chapel——That.for December 
was on the 9th (the regular day having been inclement) by the Rey. 
Mr. Purdy of the Diocese of New York, from the very appropriate 
text “Freely ye have received, freely give.” The condition of the 
Missions, as set forth in the correspondence of the Missionaries and in 
other documents, diocesan, domestic and foreign, was made known 
as usual in a paper prepared and read by the Bishop. 


Ordination.—At St. Philip’s Church on the 4th Sunday in Advent, 
being the Sunday after Ember week, one of the four stated times for 
conferring holy orders, Christopher Philip Gadsden was ordained 
Deacon, and Rev. Alexander Gregg, Priest—both presented by Rev. 
Dr. Hanckel who preached the Sermon. The Rev. J. B, Campbell 
concurred with him inthe “laying on of hands,” 

Piety, Charity and Public Spirit—It is not often, that “the 
Gospel Messenger has intelligence more gratifying than the following : 
Extracts rrom tHe WIL or THE LATE Francis Wirners, Ese.— 
RELIGIous anp CHARITABLE Brequrests.—* Item.—I give and bequeath 
to the ‘ Society for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of the Clergy 
of the P. E. Church in the State of South-Carolina,’ the sum of 
Twenty thousand dollars, in trust, to invest, and hold the same as a 


permanent fund, and to apply the annual interest to the relief and 
VOL. XXIv.—wno. 10, 40 
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support of superannuated, distressed or disabled Clergymen of the 
P. E. Church in the State of South-Carolina, at the discretion of the 
said Trustees. Should there be a surplus of the annual interest, after 
making provision for such Clergymen, such annual surplus to be 
added to the capital as an accumulating fund for the same objects and 
purposes.” 

“ Ttem.—I give and bequeath to the Vestry and Wardens of the 
P, E. Church in Georgetown, South-Carolina, fifty shares of my Stock 
in the Bank of Charleston,* South-Carolina, in trust, to hold the same 
as a permanent fund, and to apply the annual dividends thereof, from 
time to time, to the repairs and improvements exclusively of said 
Church.” | | 

“ Item.—F rom the purchase money of my Northampton Estate, I 
order and direct my Executors to pay the ‘Society for the Relief of 
the Widows and Orphans of the Clergy of the P. E. Church in the 
State of South-Carolina,’ the sum of Five thousand dollars, as a per- 
manent fund; to the City Council of Charleston, in trust for the 
Orphan House, Five thousand dollars, as‘a permanent fund; and to 
the t Winyaw Indigo Society, of Georgetown, the sum of Five thou- 
sand dollars, as a permanent fund. 

Missions of the Church—We invite attention to, and deep reflection 
on the communications, respecting the Mission in Turkey, in the “Spirit 
of Missions” for December. Never have we read a number of that 
Church paper so interesting, so instructive, so awakening of thought, 
and so encouraging to him who looks for the universal prevalence of 
the true religion. As usual, abridgment was intended for our readers 
but they must read the whole, and our extracts cannot fail to excite a 
desire so to do. 

Bishop Southgate writes: “ In presenting my first Triennial Report 
to the General Convention, I acknowledge with gratitude the goodness 
of God, which has preserved this Mission amidst the fiercest attacks 
of its enemies, increased, in the hour of need, the number of its 
friends, and crowned its labors with an evident blessing.”. . . .“ I pre- 
sented to the Greek and Armenian patriarchs, translations of the 
letters commendatory with which I had been kindly furnished by our 
venerable Presiding Bishop. The translations were in Greek and 
Armenian. Sy both these Patriarchs I was received with unmingled 
respect and cordiality, and the character of our intercourse up to this 
time has been the same. The letter to the Greek Patriarch was laid, 
in due form, before the Episcopal Synod; and I presented, at his holi- 
ness’s request,a copy of our Prayer-book, in Greek, for his better 
information concerning our Church.”....‘* Another copy of the Pre- 
siding Bishop’s letter was sent in an Arabic translation, to the Syrian 
Patriarch in Mesopotamia, with a communication from myself. I 
received, in due time, his friendly congratulations and salutation.”’.. . . 
« My intercourse with these three Patriarchs has been uninterrupted, 
though confined, from the direction which our labors have providen- 
tially taken, more to the Armenian and Syrian than to the Greek.,”’... - 





* Worth about $5,000. 
t A Society that educates the children of the poor. 
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*‘ Within the last year it has been extended to the Nestorian, or Syro- 
Chaldean Patriarch, who has received, with great kindness and confi- 
dence, the presbyter whom I have sent to that country, and has entered 
heartily into all his plans of usefulness,’’....‘‘I am thus, at the end 
of the first two years of my Episcopal residence, in friendly relations 
with four of the principal patriarchs of the East. I ought, perhaps, 
to add, that two of those to whom I first addressed myself, have since 
died. They are theGreek and Syrian Patriarchs. The same relations 
are now maintained with their successors. Besides the Patriarchs, I 
am in correspondence and relation with a large number of bishops, 
clergy, and principal laymen of the Oriental Churches, and this corres- 
pondence has reference solely to the welfare and improvement of 
their respectiveChurches. I have been freely consulted in their plans 
of usefulness, have myself offered suggestions where I thought they 
would be of benefit, and have aided them in such ways as seemed to 
promise the greatest utility. These labors have already met, in part, 
their reward. My suggestions have often been adopted, and the aid 
which we have rendered has been perceptibly blessed to the growth of 
knowledge, the advancement of wider and more correct ideas of reli- 
gious truth, and the cultivation of a spirit of fraternal confidence and 
love.”’....“ There are many now in the Armenian Communion, who, 
while sound and faithful Churchmen, are zealous to see the work of 
the Lord advancing among their countrymen. Some have been sece- 
ders and have returned; but by far the greatest part have adhered to 
their Church through every trial, and are among its most faithful and 
active members. These men are clustering more and more around 
this Mission, receiving their influences from it, and looking to it as 
presenting, in the Church, which it represents. the best standard of a 
primitive faith and practice. ‘These men will increase, and it becomes 
a matter of high importance that such should become the prevailing 
portion of the Church. They are already, I trust, too numerous and 
too influential in their position, to allow of the probability that terms 
less pure than those which we have lately secured, should be enforced 
in time to come. God alone knows the future; but it seems to our 
human eye, that the position which we, as a Church, have assumed 
here, is the only one which can save the Eastern Churches from 
rationalism and infidelity on the one hand, or a degrading superstition 
on the other; and I wish the Church to consider well the awful conse- 
quences of leaving or weakening our position at such a time as this.” 
.-..‘* The true idea of Missions seems to be but imperfectly under- 
stood at home; and an extravagcnt impression with regard to the 
efficacy and importance of “preaching,” im the popular sense of the 
word, seems to prevail. That is the best preaching which lays the 
best foundation for the conversion of a nation to Christ, and that is 
most eflectually accomplished where native agents, thoroughly fitted 
for the work, are raised up and sent forth. No one can understand 
the true theory of this Mission, unless he bears in mind such principles 
as these. 

I have, therefore, given myself very much. to personal intercourse, 
discussion and correspondence, and I see the better fruits of it in 
the enlarged knowledge and improved views of the many with whom 
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[have been brought in contact. It has been my wish to extend this 
system farther, and to take under my own care a number of pupils, 
carefully selected, to be thoroughly trained for the various stations of 
usefulness which are now opening themselves in their Churches. A 
small number of pupils, limited only by our means, and two or three 
clergymen, have been under training in the Mission since my return, 

, but this number might be greatly enlarged by an increase of funds. 
I have now proposed to begin the work more systematically, in the 
hope that the Board of Missions may be willing to add to our resour- 
ces, for this purpose, the salary of one of our returned missionaries. 
This will put me in the way to establish, though at first on a small 
scale, a Seminary devoted to theological and other training, for the 
purpose of raising up native agents, as before said, for the work to be 
done in the Eastern Churches. I have commenced with one pupil, in ) 
addition to another student already in priest’s orders, and have engaged { 
several others, in the hope of a favorable answer from the Board. 4 
This Seminary will be of astrictly religious character, and theological 4 
instruction will be a part of the duty every day.”..-..‘The Board 
will probably have heard of the Institution which I propose establish- ae 
ing for the better training of native agents. I hope that my Reverend | 
brother Miles may return and take charge of this establishment, unless ; 
he should prefer some other work. I.believe his qualifications for it 4 
are eminent.”....The Archhishop of Canterbury writes: “I have t 
received with great satisfaction your very clear and distinct account of 
the transactions which have taken place in the Armenian Church at 
Constantinople, and the measures which have been adopted by the fi 
Armenian Patriarch against those members of his communion who 
have set his authority at defiance, and been guilty of other irregulari- 
ties. Your advice on this occasion appears to me to have been highly _ 
judicious.”...... “The Bishop, I believe to be a very good and 
sensible man, and well qualified to open and maintain such an inter- 
course with the authorities of the Eastern Churches as may gradually 
tend to remove the prejudices which they may entertain against the 
Protestant Churches of the West, and produce in time an effectual 
desire of doing away with the corruptions which, to a certam degree, 
have obscured the light of pure religion in the East.” ....The Bishop 
of Aberdeen writes: “ May the divine blessing continue to wait upon 
your pious missionary labors, and to crown them with the desired suc- 
cess! I need not, I hope, add, that we of the Scottish Church feel a 
warm interest in the result.’”’....The Rev. Mr. Penny writes: “If I 
have parted with somewhat of that impulsive enthusiasm which the 
novelty of the subject inevitably inspired, I have retained a firm and 
growing conviction of the importance and sacredness of the work. 
Reflection has only tended to strengthen my fazth in the principles and 
intrinsic character. of the Mission, believing it to be theoretically cor- 
rect,and one in which the Church is specially called of God to engage; 
and all that has transpired in its eventful course, its difficulties and its 
triumphs, have deepened my confidence and hope, that it will be sus- 
tained by the great Headof the Church, and ultimately accomplish its 
holy purposes. I can have no sympathy with those who say, and, 
strange a8 it may seem, undoubtedly delzeve, that little or nothing has 
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been done. As J read its history, and count up its achievements, I 
see enough already, whether viewed in their immeaiate or prospective 
results, to compensate the Church for her past expenditure, and war- 
rant an energetic prosecution of the work.”....-Rev. Mr. Miles 
writes: “The influence of our own Church is considerable among 
these Armenians—who know of its existence—and they would gladly 
commit to us their children. We have been urged to establish semi- 
naries, and [ have understood from Bishop Southgate, that he has had 
offered to him, by the Patriarch (of the Armenians,) the control of 
the education of youths destined for the Ministry. . [tis obvious, at a 
glance, how important an instrument of reformation this would prove, 
had we means to avail ourselves of it.”....‘‘ The desire too, for edu- 
cation, is very general among Armenian females of the better class ; 
and, as they are highly intelligent and docile, a faithful teacher would 
find her labors amply rewarded. In a Seminary, we should have our 
chapel, and preaching to the pupils, which others also could attend, 
the services being public. This would be the most judicious mode of 
preaching ; because if we had a chapel expressly for Eastern Chris- 
tians, we would be suspected of intending to produce schism. A 
seminary chapel would be free from this suspicion, and gradually 
would become filled with a regular congregation, who would thus 
enjoy the privilege of sound religious instruction.’ 

From the correspondence we gather these important facts. In the 
“ Mission School” for two years have been ten pupils, and a Chaldean 
deacon has been instructed and is promising. In the Mission Chapel 
the Congregation consists of Americans, among whom are 4 or 5 
slaves from South-Carolina in the service of the Sultan, and a few 
natives. ‘Two of them confirmed. 

An.anonymous friend in South-Carolina, sent $100 to be disposed 
of by Rev. Mr. Miles. Part was applied in aid of the Bishop of 
Syria’s publications, and the support of the Missionary in Syria. The 
Bishop’s assistants are two native clergymen—well trained in the 
doctrines of the Anglican Church. They have a thorough knowledge 
of one or more Oriental languages. 

A lady of Charleston for two years has assisted in instruction with- 
out expense to the Mission. 

Oriental Schools have been aided very largely, having not less than 
1000 pupils. 

Translations in Armenian have been published of the Prayer-book ; 
Nelson’s preliminary instructions respecting the Church; Bishop Sea- 
bury’s Sermon on Christian Unity; Bishop Southgate’s Treatise on 
the Anglican Church including the English, Scottish and American— 
the same also into Arabic; The American Communien Service into 
Greek and Armenian. A Depository for these books has been opened 


in Constantinople. ‘The Bishop has been invited by two Roman Con- 


gregations, to send Missionaries to them. 

The Syrian Bishop is eminent for self-sacrifice and energy. A 
more beautiful picture of christian simplicity and devotedness, even 
fancy has never sketched, than is presented by the account of him 
furnished by the Rey. Mr. Miles in page 447 of the “Spirit of Mis- 
sions”—It would injure it to abridge it. 
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The Armenians have expunged from their liturgy, the Anathemas 
against the Council of Chalcedon respecting the Monophysite error. 

A native of Kurdistan has prepared a version of part of the Gos- 
pels for his people. 

The Armenian Patriarch is “an amiable, fine-spirited man, of a 
pious disposition, alive to the ignorance of his people, and sincerely 
desirous of improving and enlightening them, and of doing his duty hon- 
estly and conscientiously in the fear of God; and I moreover believe, 
that he exercises his powers, spiritual and temporal, towards his people, 
in a spirit of mercy, kindness, and paternal care. As to the degree of 
his religious enlightenment, I am not prepared to speak ; but my belief 
is, that, (although I may be mistaken,—as who may not be, in estimate 
of character !—in the opinion with regard to the Patriarch which I 
have above expressed, yet,) if he has been represented otherwise, it 
must have been by persons who had no personal acquaintance with 
him, and who were deceived by unreliable sources of information.”’ 

Intelligent Armenians would object to very little in our Prayer- 
book. 

Access for our Missionaries into the Armenian Theological School 
would be permitted. 

“| de not believe, (Rev. Mr. Miles,) to the best of my knowledge, 
thatthe Armenian Church {in authoritative standards, | (whatever may 
be the case among the mass of the people, from ignorance, and the 
effect of surrounding corruption,) holds erroneous doctrine on the 
subject of Justification; or holds Transubstantiation. Intercession to 
the extent of “ora pro nobis,” is made to the Virgin and other Saints, 
The Armenian Church, as far as I know, does not impose as doctrine 
the adoration or worship of Saints, Images, or Pictures. I know 
Armenians who abhor such things, yet remain in communion with 
their Church, without practising them ;: although the practice is fear- 
fully prevalent among the ignorant mass. I believe that the Armenian 
Church holds seven Sacraments, and practises prayer forthe dead. I 
do not know her doctrine as tothe authority of the Fathers, but I do 
not believe that she holds the view stated in your query, or regards 
other than the Bible as the rule of Faith.’”’....“Mr. Rassam thinks 
the whole Syrian Church in these parts will be lost, if some one does 
not interfere soon, and, for my own part, after watching the progress 
of events for years, I have no doubt of it. The crisis has evidently 
come, and now there is no one to meet it, besides ourselves. There is 
not a Protestant Missionary in the field, and none are at all likely to 
go, if we neglect it.” 

China.—Bishop Boone writes: “Although residing in the midst of 
the heathen, we have lived at this place in all the peace and security 
that we could have enjoyed: at home. There has never occurred at 
this post, whatever troubles may have existed elsewhere, a single cir- 
cumstance to interrupt the harmony between the Chinese and foreign- 
ers. Owing to this circumstance, our field has been one of great 
encouragment, and we have had to encounter comparatively but few 
difficulties and perplexities.”....‘‘ When at Hong Kong, by request 
of Rey. Dr. Stanton, British Chaplain, I confirmed sixteen persons. 
At Shanghai, I have baptized five infants and one adult. The latter 1s 
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the first fruits of our Mission from among the Chinese. I have solemn- 
ized one marriage, and attended two funerals. ‘The Lord’s Supper is 
administered on the first Sunday of every month at my house. The 

resent number of communicants is seventeen. ‘The amount of alms 
collected at the Communion the last year, is $120; which, as none of 
our communicants are in need of charity, is distributed to the aged, 
widows, and infirm, who attend our Chinese Services. Public Service 
is held at the British Consulate every Sunday, which is sustained by 
the Rev. Mr. McClatchie, a missionary of the Church of England, 
Mr. Syle and myself. This service is a very important one, and we 
feel bound to sustain it; but we hope to transfer it to other hands soon, 
as a parish has been recently organized at this place, under the name 
of Trinity Church, Shanghai; and a Rector, it is expected, will arrive 
early in the next year, from England. At the request of the British 
Consul (who is one of the communicants of the Chapel in my house,) 
I drew up the resolutions, which were passed at the public meeting 
held for organizing the parish, and was requested to act on the com- 
mittee for superintending the building of the Church, and also on that 
for writing to England for a clergyman. ‘The Church we hope to 
have completed in six months. This parish, if blessed with the ser- 
vices of a truly pious and devoted maa, will afford us most efficient 
aid in our work, and relieve us from the care of an English Service 
on Sunday. Our school continues to prosper. It numbers at present 
thirty-two. We feel now very much the need of a male superinten- 
dant. I trust the Committce will soon be able to send the layman 
and two additional female teachers I have requested. The Sunday 
Services for the Chinese are sustained, as mentioned in my report 
to the Board. Last year I translated, from the Prayer-Book, the 
Morning Service, the Baptismal and Confirmation Offices, and the 
Service for the administration of the Holy Comumnion. I prepared 
also a Catechism for the use of candidates for baptism. I have had 
a correspondence with the Prayer-book and Homily Society of Eng- 
land, on the subject of a translation of the Book of Common Prayer 
into the Chinese language, to be used by both the missionaries of the 
English and American Churches.” Missionaries number, Domestic, 
96; Foreign 9, and 41 Lay-Assistants. 

Financial.—Receipts for three years for Domestic Missions, nearly 
$90,000; for Foreign, above $108,000; for the month, Domestic, 
$3,315 ; from South-Carolina, $187; Foreign, $1,480; from South- 
Carolina, $50. 


The New-York Bible and Common Prayer-book Society.—In the 39th 
consecutive report we read “‘ We do not wish to be less generous to 
Missionaries and others than we have been: what we ask is the privi- 
lege of being more so: and we think it can be obtained, if they who 
need our volumes will be careful to pay for them when they are able 
so to do.”..... -‘ The circulation of the Book of Common Prayer is 
almost indispensable to the extension of our Church. For in that 
Book are the doctrines of the Church and her appointed form of wor- 
ship. By many she is loved mainly for its excellence and beauties ; 
and multitudes of others, being first captivated by it, are now among 
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the strongest supporters of every thing which she distinctively main- 
tains. [yen among our distingyished Bishops there are some whose 
love for the Church was kin the perusal of this inimitable 
volume of truth and devotion—a voWMme because of a prejudice 
against which, before it had fallen in their way, they had regarded the 
Church with dislike and suspicion.” 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The following amounts have been received for Domestic Missions during the-month 
of December. 

From St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, for Domestic Missions, general, - $41 00 
Advent Sunday collection, for Bishop Kemper 97 00 
$13; Bishop Freeman $14, . - . - 


sé cc ““ 





“St. Stephen’s Chapel, Missionary Lecture, Oct. and Nov., - - 7 44 
‘*  §t. Paul’s Church Charleston, Advent Sunday collection, - - 59 72 
$6 $6 ss Domestic Missions, general, - - : 26 17 
‘* §St. Matthew’s Parish, Advent Sunday collection, - - - 3 50 
‘* Church at Claremont, i. - - - 30 00 
“  §$t. Thaddeus’, Aiken, 66 as - - - 17 00 
“Prince George, Winyaw, 6 ‘6 - - - 15 00 
‘¢ Christ Church, Greenville, “ 6 - - - 2 00 
‘« Trinity Church, Abbeville, °“ 6 - - - 3 43 
‘* Trinity Church, Columbia, “ “ - - - 33 00 
a “ $6 for Nashotah, - - - - - 12 00 
*« All Saints’, Waccamaw, Missions in the West, - . - 30 00 
‘* St. Michael’s, Charleston, Advent Sunday, - - - - 54 57 
66 « $6 for Nashotah, - - - - - 17 31 
" ” ” Bishop Freeman’s Mission School, - - 5 00 

| $389 14 

a J. K. SASS, Receiving Agent, Diocese of S. C. 





The undersigned gratefully acknowledges the receipt of $25 from St. Michael’s 
Sunday School, Charleston, 8. C., for the education of a Divinity student, and $2 from 
a Lady of St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, through the hands of J. K. Sass, Esq. 

James Loyd Breck, 


Agent for the Nashotah Mission. 
Nashotah Lakes, Wisconsin, 25th Nov. 1847. 
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CALENDAR FOR JANUARY, 1848. 


1. Circumcision of our Lord Jesus Christ. | 23. Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
2. Second Sunday rfter Christmas. 25. Conversion of St. Paul, Apostle and 
6. The Epiphany. Martyr. 
9. First Sunday after Epiphany. 30. Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 
16. Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
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ERRATA. 


In the article on “ Busybodyism” page 243, for Ist, read 2d Thessolonians; for 1 
Timothy, iv: 15, read 1 Timothy, y: 13; and for 2d Peter, iv: 13, read 1 Peter, iv: 15. 














